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IN presenting the first number of the 
Acapemician to the public, the Editors have 
deemed it unnecessary to expatiate upon 
the utility of periodical publications in dif- 
fusing knowledge, and concentrating facts 
and opinions, which, though iasulated, are 
yet of real importance. 

To enter into a minute detail of circum- 
stances, which have given origin to the pre- 
sent work, would be of liithe use ;—-unwil- 
ling to excite expectations which they may 
not realize, they desire, that the spirit and 
ability with which it is executed, be the 
criterion by whickgat may be estimated. 
They well know, fhata pompous prospectus, 
or wordy advertisement is not the standard, 


' by which the intelligent and learned, ap- 


~ 


praise the merits of a volume ; and that the 
partial promises of an author are often de- 
lusive. 

With regard to the subjects which the Edi- 
tors intend to embrace, it is impossible to 
enter into details. It may, however, be 
satisfactory to enumerate the principal traits 
of their plan. ‘These will consist of obser- 
vations on Polite literature ; essays in mor- 
al and physical science ; biographical skctch- 
es of distinguished persons ; Poetry original 
and selected ; Criticism; strictures on the 
best modes of education ; notices of liierary 
and philosophical tnstitutions, &c. 

"I'he literature and state of education inour 
own country will claim particular attention, 
and our exertions in their cause will be 


_ cheerful and persevering. 


Desirous of rendering this work subser- 


» vient to the interests of those engaged in ia- 


4s 


v 









ee 






' structing youth, the Editors are led to believe, 


that to show the most approved methods of 
performing arithmetical calculations, will be 


» of essential utility. 


No method is better adapted to elicit the 


_) exertions of the mind, and render it depen- 
“> dent on its own operations, than solutions of 
problems in science. The editors therefore, 


will commence a series of such under the diffe- 
rent heads of Arithmetic ; beginning in this — 
science, as in all others to insure success, 
with easy questions, and gradually pro- 
ceed to more difficult. ‘They will be origi- 
nal and selected. This plan is adopted, 
as they are convinced, there are many use- 
ful problems, whose solutions have not yet 
been made public, or if they have, more 
elegant and ingenious ones may be obtained. 

After the conclusion of the arithmetical 
part, the Editors, intend to prosecute a simi- 
lar course in Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, &c. and their applications to the 
different branches of mixed Mathematics. 

Controversial points in theology or politics 
shall be excluded. A spirit of hostility, or 
personal malignity, shall never find in us aa 
advocate, nor shall the pages of the Acade- 
mician be the vehicle of malevolent insinua- 
tions or ungenerous aspersions. 

Viewing the diffusion of knowledge and 
a rightly cultivated mind, as the foundation 
on which rests the perpetuity of our republi- 
can institutions and the best interests of so- 
ciety, they conclude, by assuring the public, - 
that they shall exert themselves in so impor- 
tant a cause, and endeavour to execute the 
difficult task which, as Editors, they impose 
upon themselves. 

O37 Useful communications, (directed to 
the Editors of the Academician, Post Office, 
New-York,) will be thankfully received and 
duly acknowledged. 

CONDITIONS. 
1. The Academician will be printed on a 
sheet of fine paper, octavo; each number 
will contain 16 pages, and each volume be 
accompanied with ao index and title page. 
2. It will be published semi-monthly, ma- 
king 24 wumbers, or 384 pages in g year, 
and be directed to any post office in the 
United States, required. 


3. Price $3; payable in advance (by those 


Gees 





who subscribe) on the reception of the first 
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number. No subscription taken for less than 
a year; and all Subscribers to commence 
with a volume. 

4. All letters or communications to the 
Editors must come free of postage. 

5. Subscribers who wish to withdraw must 
give timely notice ; two months previous to 
‘the close of the year. 
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THE ACADEMICIAN, 
NO. I. 


Nec enim is solus reipublice prodest qui de pace bello- 
‘que censet, &c. sed qui juventutem exhortatur qui virtute 
instruit animos, in privalo publicum negotiuim agit 

Nor does he only serve his country who gives his opin 

ion on war and peace, &c. but he who exhorts youth, who 
furnishes their minds with virtuous principles, who trans- 


acts public business in private. SENECA. 


In countries removed from a state of barbarism, 
the education of youth, has ever been considered an 
object of primary importance, and those friendly to 
the best interests of their country, have always de- 
‘voted much attention to it, convinced, that the per- 
petuity of their rights, civil and religious, depends 
upon the diffusion of knowledge and a correct for- 
mation of the habits of youth. 

‘To develope the intelleciual energies, to watch with 
care the opening germs of genius, to turn the tumul- 
tuary and conflicting passions, when uncontrolled by 
reason, or the force of experience, into their proper 
channel,is,in a great measure,the task of those engaged 
‘an the education of youth. Hence the necessity of m:- 
val and qualified preceptors. Ifthose, whose lot itis. to 
formalize the affections ef the heart and the powers 
of the mind, be immoral in their habits and unqualiti- 
ed from the want of talent, we cannot reasonabiy 
expect, that an adherence to moral principle will re- 
sult from the one, or science and literature from the 
other. 

The atility of instructors, conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and capacitated to preside 
over literary and scientific institutions, is universally 


felt and acknowledged. Under the guidance of such 


" amen, as honoured the scholastic profession in antiqui- 


ty, or at present, of some, who are placed at the 
head of our seminaries, we may look forward to the 
time, when ourcountrymen shail stand first in the list 


of nations,famed for their martial achievements, their 


useful inventions, aud progress in literature and sci- 
ence. To fire the mind with patriotism and excite a 


love of morality and religion, are among the chief 


objects of him who has the care of youth. Teachers 
im a measure -preside over the destinies of a nation ; 
they mould the mind as they choose ; either permit 
it to lounge in inactivity, or grow strong by actiou ; 
to imbibe false principles of religion oy literature ; or 
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support the dignity of its original archetype. For 
great is the the effect of habits and principles engen- 
dered by errour, or ingrafted on the minds througl 
inattention. 

“Though polities, is a subject adapted to raise the 
passions,and engross the thoughtsofevery order, and 
litle atten(onis paid to any other public spirited exe: - 
tions, but those of thesen ‘te oni the teld; yet reason 
informs me that a community, may be mos’ pei- 
manently and importandy served by the peaceful la- 
bours of the student. Unius wtatissust que fortiter 
fiunt, que vero pro utilitate reipublice scribuntur, 
wternea.* 1 will not derogate from ihe glory of arms, 
or of political conflicts ; but I will say, that he effects 
a durable and substantial good to society, who suc- 
cessfully labours in adding to the persona/ merit of the 
rising generation. He sows the seeds of excellence, 
which may spring up in a happy soil to aggrandize a 
kingdom, and of virtues, which may in future ages 
bless and exalt human nature. When temporary 
subjects shall have passed away like the morning 
dew, those which are intended to promote a real and 
universal good, will continue to diifuse a beneficial 
influence.” 

As an inducement, for teachers to perform their 
duty and engage with ardour ia their profession, a 
stimulus to exertion must be heid out; for like chil- 
dren, menare urged to efforis by the hope of reward 
or gain, and their labour is proportionate to their ex- 
pectation of realizing it. No man wil toil without 
the prospect of success or, work with diligence and 
assiduity, whea he sees, tuat he labours for what he 
never can obtain. He, whose sole aim is the accu- 
mtdation of wealth, passes sleepless nights, in order 
to procure it; the soldier, unsubdued by hardships, 
despises death to insure fame. Their objects are 
different ; their motives the same. 

To indace those, perfectiy qualified and respecta- 
bie, to engage in the profession, their emoluments 
should be in the ratio of their utility, and be consid- 
ered, not in the light, in which they have been, but, 
equally honourable as the divine, the lawyer or the 
doctor. But by some unaccountable caprice, the 
opiaion of many is, that those whose exertions are, 
next to ecclesiastical of the greatest importance, are 
an inferior set ef beings. and unworthy their confi- 
dence and triendship. And their reason, as far as I 
have been able to escertain is, that many. illiterate 
and prejigate men superintend the iustruction of 
Bat is any 


man so silly as to argue, because afew men, igno- 


youth ‘This 1 du not pretend to deny. 
rant and profligate are engaged in the profession, 
that ell are of that character? Might we not with the 
same propricty pronounce all lawyers, pettifoggers, 
all doctors, quacks, all divines, corrupt, because 
some in each of these avocations have disgraced 








* What is done valiantly, is beneficial to one age only, 
but the etfects of what is written for the public benefit are 
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themselves, by misconduct ? And might we not with 
the same force of reason add, that christianity is pro- 


ductive of misery and villainy, because, in the one 


| the greatest importance. 


3 


dior on correct principles and the analysis of the 


human mind, has ever been considered an object of 
Hence, those favourable 


case, it has been made an instrument of government, | to the well being of society, have endeavoured to ad- 


and in the other, becatise, some have made it a cloak | 


‘vance its interests by encouragement, by editorial 


under which, they have accomplished the most atro-! labours, and by regarding those as the benefactors of 


cious actions? I think, any man who reasons thus, | ten, who engage with ardourin a profession, on 


may easily reason himself out of existence ! 

Let the profession be once looked upen as respec- 
table, anda means by which a man may lay up 
something towards his old age; let instructors be 
made the companions of those who walk in the high- 
er circles of life, and those whose morals are chaste, 
and whose minds are stored with literature and sci- 
ence, will ardently engage in the business, and our 
youth receive great and lasting benefit. 

From what I have said, the reader must not con- 
are held in the 

Within a few 


clude, that preceptors at present, 
light in which they were formerly. 
years, particularly in our large cities, public senti-| 
meut has undergone a great revolution with respect 
to teachers and their importance ; they are now duly 
appreciated. New-York, however, ever foremost 
in great and patriotic designs, has done much to in- 


the discharge of whose duties, rests the happiness of 
individuals and the community at large. Although 
itis allowed by the generality of people to be very 
efficacious in these respects, and therefore of essen - 
tial consequence, and that those who takeupon them- 
selves the performance of its varions functions, should 
be men of unblemished characters and purity of prin- 
ciple, yet many do not seem to view the subject in 
its real light, and consider its ministers doomed to 
serve in aservile employment ; to languish without 
the hope of reward ; or the realizing of the hopes which 
animate every human being ; of rising superior to 
present circumstances, and enjoying the ease and 
honours, which talents, and diligence, ought to con- 
fer. Those who thus estimate teachers, conscious 
at the same time that they would treat with deserved 
contumely those by whom they were thus spurned, 





duce respectability and talents to this highly honour- 
able and important avocation, bya conduct towards 
them, manifesting the estimation in which 
held. 


ealculation. 


— 


they are 
The consequences have been useful beyond 
never had schools over 


which so respectable and literary men pvreside 


The city has 


; and 
radically | 


their 


in which the languages and science are so 


} Tt ; ha, a Y . TTT i. 
taugut. ‘Teachers have become more united ; 
little jealousies have giv 


ed sentiments ; a methodicai and systematic couyse 


eu way to nobler and enlarg- 


of instruction, developed inacode of elementary 
school-boeks generally used in schools, has been in- 
troduced ; in a word, they all seem to be united in} 
the illustrious work of producing great and good men. 


They seem to have adopted the maitim of Seneca, 





Dignus tibi sis, be worthy in your own eyes. 

Magni est personam in republica tueri principis qui | 
non animis solam debet, sed oculis servire civium. ! 
“li is a great thing to supportin a state the character 


of a ruler, who is under obligations to conform him- 


sell not only to the miads, but to the eyes of the citi- | 
CICERO. 
vv. 


Zens, 


——Ve Len 
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Aequo auimo audienda sunt imperitornm convicia ; et 





ad honesta vadenti, contemnendis est iste contemptus. 
* The abusive calumnies of persons who know nothing of 
tle matter about which they rail, must be heard with 
perfect sung froid , and when a wan is proceeding in the 
accomplishment of an honourable purpose, such contempt 


must be conienned.” Sencce# Nrisr. 76. 


The benefits resulting from a system of education 





ployed in the business. 


do not know, or certainly do not consider, the abso- 
lute uecessity of those qualified to take charge, not 
only of the morals, but the intellectual powers of 
youth. For my own past, I doubt, whether, there 
ve amore useful set of men in society than good 
iustructors. If usefulness constitute respectability, 
and talents deserve reward, Iam confident, none 
would rank before them, or receive more for their 
exertions ; for their exertions serve God and their 
county 


Viewing preceptors in this light, it is not to be won- 


| dered at, that we should find in every age, men of the 


most liberal acquirement and severity of moral prin- 
ciple, whose labours were aimed at the proper edu- 
cation of youth and the reformation of mankind, em- 


Heuce philosophers, sages 


) aud even princes have engaged in this godlike work : 


; but to enumerate all would filla yolume.—I shall 


therefore, couline myself te the character and abili- 
ties of a few, in order to vindicate the character of 
preceptors from the general, ungenerous aspersions, 
with which it has so often and so unjustly been assail- 
ed. These however, I shall not mention in their or- 
der of time, but, as they occur to my recollection. 
After the illustrious Thales, Pythagoras is the next 
who undertook the odice of Teacher.” He first ab- 
stracted geometry from matter, and applied that sei- 
ence io the intellect ; and pushed arithmetic to a per- 
fection unknown before. The greater part of his reason- 
ing wastaken from the properties of numbersand mag- 
nitude. Inthose times, ao one was reckoned a good 
citizen, or an honourableman, among the Greeks, who 
was unacquaiuted with arifhmetic and Geometry.” 
Euclid, a imatjematician of Alexandria, has left 
la hooks on the elements of mathematics, whics 
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for conciseness, subtiliiy and depth of reasoning, | benefitted society by employing science to advan- 
have never been surpassed. He was held in high es- tage in human purposes and the concerns of life. 
timation by that eminent philosopher Plato, who}“ As a general, he conquered his enemies in five con- 
was himself well versed in mathematics ; a science | flicts, and thus not only raised the character of his 
which tends to strengthen the faculties of the mind | country by his instructions. but also by the sword. 
and give acioser method and habit of reasoning, than | Thus, he was itot only a teacher, but a hero anda 
all the scholastic subtilities, or wordy logic. the scho- | warrior ; and while he taught his countrymen at 
Jastic ages produced. The great reputation of Eu-|home the means of enjoying life, and rendering 
clid asa Tracner, induced Ptolemy to become one | themselves happy ; he tangit his enemies to respect 
ofhis pupils : his school, which was established at | the land which gave him birth. 
Alexandria, was rendered so dignified and distin-| Socrates, the most celebrated moral philosopher 
guished, that no mathemafician was found, who had | of antiquity isto be reckoned in the catalogue of 
not studied at this celebrated metropolis. From this | those whose office it has been to form the minds of 
source, mathematical science diffused itself and shar- | youth to every thing great. noble and good. Under 
pened the ingenuity of man tothe completion of | his divine instructions, some of the most iMustrious 
zome of the most useful inventions and purposes of | philosophers and generals were educaied iis ex- 
life —Egypt, though now, almost a desolate country, ‘emplary virtue was a stimulus to those intrusted to 
unenlightened by‘the rays of literature or science, | his care, to model their lives after their creat master, 
was the original fount, from which the Greeks and i who has been the theme of panezyric of all sueceed- 
the Romans drew their information and acquired a jing ages. But Socrates shone conspicuously not only 
taste for learning, which continues to this day to shed | as a teacher of philosophy. but also as a soldier. 
a lustre around them and excite the admiration and | Deserting the student’s life, he assumed the soldier’s 
eulogiums of the world. 
Theodorus, says a modern writer, is among those | and intrepidity. Thus Socrates. is a second exam- 
who have bequeathed a lasting legacy to the human 'ple or Ee ee only an humble preceptor, 
race: in his academy, many great men were educa- | hyt a hero and 4 warrior. Under men like Socrates, 
ted : their writings, except some of Plato's are now | what might we not expect ?—Great and powerful 
lost ; but his pupil Piato honourably acknowledged, | were his examples and instruction, and the conse- 
that to him he owed much, and that the foundation ‘quences were adequate to their cause.—Some of 
ofall he knew, was laid in the instructions of this |thoze, whose writings we admire, whose military 
excellent instructor. He frequently aud candidly | achievements we applaud, and whose writings eal 
owned, that Theodorus ougt t to have the honour. | precedent encourage in our youth a love of freedom 
and not himself. “ If, says he, 
apy wise benefitted by mr acquirements, it is not me, | pression, were reared by thet great man. Of an in- 
‘but my master Theodorus, to whom they are obligat- | dependent spirit, he spoke freely upon all subjects ; 
ed ; he began the work and sketched out the useful | and such was the power of his reason and the ele- 








land fonght in defence of his country with boldness 


“the public are in | and their country ; a de(estation of tvranny and op- 


plan, andI have endeavoured to finish it.”—Plato cance of his expression, that they who listened with 
humanity and morals; and the Greeks were so con-| ed to embrace virtue. He was present every where ; 
scious of his merits, that they wisely encouraged him. | jn the croves of the Academus; the Lyceum, and on 
and had not luxury and deception preponderated | the banks of the Iliyssus, he poured forth his divine 
at last among them, learning and liberty would, no strains, which have been recorded by two of his most 


Was a most eminent teacherand a man of dignified | attention weve convinced, and the profligate tempt- 


doubt, have remained in full vigour in Greece, to | celebrated pupils. Xenophon and Plato. Few, indeed, 
this day. thave left behind aname so revered as his, and few 

The inscription over Plato’s academy is well | indeed have been so fortunate in the propagation of 
known to all men of science viz. ‘“ Let no one igno- morality and philosophy, by precept and example. 
rent OS Geometry enter here." sponme-detl years.| «Xenecrates, another of Plato’s pupils, was the 
he presided over this academy, attended by a great | preceytor of Aristotle, whose name, as being the tu- 
number of illustrious scholars, and there composed tor to Alexander the Great. sufficiently evinces him 
those dialogues which have excited the admiration |, have been a man. whom posterity must revere. 
and drawn forth the encomiums of the most cele-! wt remains of Aristotle's writings clearly shows, 
brated men in ancient and modern times. These 4).4¢ he was a lover of le srning, and a man of creat 
Writings are master pieces. Few persons were ever! yi.dom It is an acknowledzed fact, that had his 
so well acquainted with the powers and force of} pupil Alexander, been directed by his sapient instruc- 
danguage, elegance of diction, melody of numbers | tions, the dreadful dismemberment and extinction 
or sweetness Of expression. ‘of the conquered easterr e1:pire, would not have 
Archytas,a pupil of Pisto, was esteemed by his | followed his death so immediately.” 


countrymen, as one of the best and most qualified) The importance of que-ied instructors is evinced 
} 


Sf their instructors, He wes the Ene of those who | by Philip’s letter to Aristotle on the birth of bis son 
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Alexander, who declared, that his affection for his 
teacher was as strong as for his father. ‘ From the 


thor of Paradise Lost, was capable of placing them. 
Nor did Johnson or Goldsinith think it any dispar~ 


one,” says Alexander, “I derived the blessings of | agement to be the instrument in forming the unculti- 


life, from the other the blessings of a good life.”— 
Such, indeed, was the light, in which instructors 
were viewed by the ancients; they were considered 
companions fit for kings, aud those exalted to a high 
station in life by the inheritance of titles, and of wealth 
by a happy combination of fortuitous circumstances. 
Would it were so now !—For centuries, those who 
have laboured for their pupils with assiduity and per- 
severance, and received a trifling compensation, have 
been looked upon as unworthy associates by people 
of various grades and conditions. Their learning 
nor virtue, so long as they remained in the humble 
but highly important office of teacher, could not se- 
cure them from penury, or the contempt of an un- 
generous world. It is a fact acknowledged by all, 
acquainted with science and literature, that some of 
the greatest philosophers, orators, statesmen and 
poets have been instructors of youth. 
But, why attempt to enumerate all those men 
eminent for excellence who have flourished in an- 
cient times, and passed their lives in communicating 
instruction to youth. Their names alone would fill 
a volume ; for there is scarcely a man, famed in the 
annals of philosophy, history or oratory, who has 
not devoted himself to the interest of letters, of indi- 
viduals and the community. Diophantes, Quintil- 
lian, Epictetus, Epicurus, &c. were of the head of 
scholastic establishments. 
Let us pass from the days of antiquity to those of 
modern days; and here we shall find the names of 
instructors who have done honour to their country, 
and the human race, by showing to what height the 
human faculties may soar. By scrutinizing the works 


vated mind. While, the gigantic powers of the mind, 
the irresistible arguments, and depth of research of 
the one ; the easy, flowing numbers and pleasant vein 
of morality in the other, excite the admiration and 
panegyric of people, they are too apt to forget, that 
they are admiring and praising the productions of 
those who thought it no diminution of ability ov 
character to instruct youth; and who, if they pur- 
sued that calling now, would by many, be viewed 
in an unfavourable light. 

But we need not confine ourselves to foreign coun- 
tries to find men of the most polished minds, who 
are, or have been engaged in the educaton of youth. 
Our Dwight, Smith, Nott, Ames, Backus, Wheelock, 
Quincey Adams, Jeremiah Day, Dr. Davis, Saun- 
ders, Dr. Stanhope Smith, are teachers. Dr. Peter 
Wilson a linguist of great eminence, of Columbian 
College, who has grown grey in the service, and 
Mr. Adrain of the same institution, whose mathe- 
matical talents are unequalled by few in the present. 
century, have been preceptors of schools, from 
which, they have been removed to that station, 
which they fill with advantage to youth, and honour 
to themselves and country. Hundreds in America 
might be enumerated, of great genius and liberal ac- 
quirements, who are, or have been actively enga- 
ged in superintending the education of the rising gen- 
eration.—And here I would remark, that I see no 
reason why Professors of Colleges, should be held in 
higher estimation than instructors, many of whom 
have been called to professorships, from those schools 
against which so much complaint has been made. 
Professors are teachers, as much as they who instruct 


of nature, the comforts of life have been multiplied, | children of 12 vears of age. 


by examining the structure of the human mind and 


Every profession is dependent for its illustrious de» 


& 


the corporeal system, the wisdom of God has been 
made to shine conspicuously. The names of Emer- 
son, Barrow, Hutton, Bonnycastle, Milton, Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Blair, Reed, Stewart, Condil- 
lac, Beattie, will be revered, as long as literature 
exists, genius esteemed, or language is the vehicle 
ef eulogy. 


Even the great Milton, whose splendid genius is 
unrivalled, engaged in the profession of teacher. He 
considered it no derogation ; he sought an honest 
living ; and that he found could be obtained by ini- 
tiating children into the rudiments of science and 


fenders upon the exertions and qualifications of tu- 
tors. Ask the king, the splendid eourtier, the elo- 
quent statesman, to whom they are indebted for the 
foundation of that learning for which they receive 
the acclamations of millions, and fill the h..-hest offi- 
ces in the country, they will answer, my old scheol- 
master, my old, my faithful friend, he it was who 
took us when children, expanded the pewers of our 
intellect, rectified our unruly passions, and instilled 
into our minds the principles of science, of elo- | 
quence, of virtue. And might not many individuals 
add, that. for his labours, I am all thatI am; I re- 





language. He laid aside the flights of the epic muse, 
and adapted himself to the capacity of scholars, | 
(which he who wishes to succeed must.) In his 
school, he laboured with unceasing diligence ; and 
whilst he endeavoured to enlarge the sphere of their 
physical knowledge, he did not forget to urge the 
necessity of religion and morality to the happiuess 
. man in this and ina future state; and assisted 
“elr cause, by the glowing light, in which the au- 





ceive the praise which he ought toshare ; fam known ; 
while he is forgotten ; I live in pomp and splendour 3 


!he languishes in penury and obscurity. 


Put the same question to divines or counsellors at 
the bar, and candour obliges them to answer, that 
the knowledge they possess, and an ardour to be 


great and good, were laid by the care of their school- 
master, their old, their faithful friend He it was, 
who watehed the development of the mind, discle- 
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sad to view the splendid temple of science, literature 
and virtue —I speak of good instructors. Ought 
such men to be neglected or forgoiten. 

While some, who have benefitted by the labours 
of their instructors, have rewarded them, it cannot 
be denied, that most have, no sooner escaped from the 
walls of their shools or colleges, than they have forgot- 
ten their benefactors. Unfeeling, they pass them by, 
and suffer them to pine without a hope of seeing bet- 
ter days. This is an evil, and an evil which may in 
a great measure, prevent men whose qualifications 
are equal to the task, to engage in the business. Sure- 
ly, such conduct argues much ingratitude. Pupils 
should never forget their teachers ; wise and virtuous 
men never forget them ; and among the first maxims, 
that are impressed on the juvenile mind, should be, 
det me not forget my teacher, my faithful friend. 

If instructors were estimated in proportion to their 
importance, more attention and respect would be 
appropriated tothem. ‘Their exertions are not limi- 
ted in the sphere of their operations ; they extend 
from the throne to the cottage. On their labours and 
qualifications, in a great measure, rests all that 
we are; all that we hope to be. Let instructors, 
therefore, be duly appreciated. By the intelligent, 
they are, and when the sneer of ignorance, is cast 
upon them, it should be treated by those who con- 
sider themselves their friends, as the effusions of an 
illiberal and derogating spirit. From persons of this 
character, however, nothing generous or noble can 
be expected ; to the wise and virtuous, preceptors 
must appeal for a just appreciation of their talents, 
their worth and their importance. 





W. 
For the Academician. 
SELECTOR, NO. I. 
Dulee est desipere in loco. Horace. 


Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of be- 
ing a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has advan- 
ced, that whoever hopes to employ any part of his 
time with efficacy and vigour, must allow some o! 
it to pass in trifles. It is bevond the powers of hu- 
manity to pass a whole life in profound study and 
intense meditation, and the most rigorous exacters 
of industry and seriousness have appointed some 
hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will slide im- 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break 
from confinement to its stated task into sudden ex- 
cursions. Severe and connected attention is preser- 
ved for a short time, and when a man shuts himself 
up in his closet, and bends his thoughts to the} 
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discussion of anv abstruse question, he will find his 
faculties continually stealing away to more plea- 
sing entertainment, and often find himself transport- 
ed, he knows not how, to distant tracts of thought, 
and return to his first object as from a dream, with- 
out knowing where he forsook it, er how long he 
has been abstracted from it. 

Tt has been observed, that the most studious are 
not always the most learned. ‘Uhere is, indeed, no 
great difficulty to perceive that this difference of 
proficiency may arise fron: the difference of intellec- 
tual powers, in the choice of books, or the conve- 
nience of information. Bot 1 believe it likewise 
frequently happens, that the most recluse are not 
the most vigorous prosecutors of study. Many 
impose upon the world, and many upon themselves, 
with an appearance of severe and exemplary dili- 
gence, when they, in reality, give themselves up 
to luxury of fancy, please their minds with regula- 
iting the past, or planning out the future; place 
themselves at will in situations of happiness, and 
slumber away their days in voluntary visions. In 
the journey of life, some are left behind, because 
they are naturally feeble and slow ; some because 
they miss the way; and many because they leave 
it by choice, and instead of pressing onward with 
a steady pace, delight themselves with momentary 
deviations, turn aside to pluck every flower, and 
repose in every shade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whose busi- 
ness it is to think, than to have learned the art of 
regaling his mind with those airy qualifications. 
Other vices or follies are restrained by fear, refor- 
med by admonition, or rejectes by the conviction, 
which the comparison of our own conduct with that 
of others, may in time produce. But this invisible 
riot of the mind, this secret prodigality of being, is 
secure from detection, and fearless of reproach. 
The dreamer retires to his apartments, shuts out 
the cares and interruptions of mankind, and aban- 
dons himself to hisown fancy; new worlds rise up 
hefore him, one image is succeeded by another, and 
a long succession of delights dances around him. He 
is at last called back to life by nature, or by cus- 
tom, and enters peevish into society, because he 
cannot model it to his own will. He returns from 
his idle excursions with the peevishness, though 
not with the knowledge of a student, and hastens 
again to the same felicity with the eagerness of a 
man bent upon the advancement of some favourite 
science. The infatuation strengthens by degrees, 
and, like the poison of opiates, weakens his powers 
without any external symptom of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of lear- 
ning are in time detected, and convinced by dis- 
grace and disappointment of the difference between 
the labour of thought and the sport of musing. But 
this discovery is not often made, till it is too late to 
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recover the time that has been fooled away. A thou- 
sand accidents may. indeed, awaken these drones 
to a more early sense of their danger and their 
shame. Bnt those who are convinced of the neces- 
city of breaking from this habitual drowsiness, too 
often relapse in spite of their resolution ; for these 
ideal seducers are always near, and neither any 
particularity of time nor place is necessary to their 
influence ; they invade the soul without warning. 
and bave often charmed down resistence before 
their approaches were perceived or suspected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for every 
man to surmount, who has any desire to be wise or 
useful, to pass his life with the esteem of others, or 
to look back with satisfaction from his old age upon 
his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, he 
must find the means of flying from himself ; he must, 
in opposition to the stoic precept, teach his desires 
to fix upon external things; be must adopt the joys 
and the pains of others, and exeite in himself the 
want of social pleasures, and amiable communica- 
tions. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady, by close application to some 
new study, which may pour in fresh ideas, and keep 
curiosity in perpetual motion. But study requires 
solitude, and solitude is a state dangerous to those 
who are too much accustomed to sink into them- 
selves. Active employment, or public pleasure, 
are generally a necessary part of this intellectual 
rezimen, without which, though some remission 
may be cbtained, a complete cure will searcely be 
effected. 





This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 


yntellect, of which, when it has once become radi- | 
cated by time, the remedy is one of the hardest | 


tasks of reason and virtue. Its first attacks, there- 
fore, should-be watchfully opposed; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotic infection beginning to 
seize him, should turn his whole attention against 


counteraction. 

The first resolution to be formed, when happi- 
ness and virtue are thus formidably attacked, is 
that no part of life be spent in a state of neutrality 
or indifference, but that some pleasure be found for 
every moment that is not devoted to labour; and 
that, whenever the necessary employments of life 
grow irksome, or disgusting, an immediate transi- 
tion be made to diversion or gaiety. 

After the excercises which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themselves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the most 
eligible amusement of a rational being seews to be, 
that interchange of thoughts which is practised in 
free and easy conversation; where suspicion is 
banished by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
lence; where every man speaks with no other re- 


straint but unwillingness to offend, and hears with 
no other disposition than the desire to be pleased. 

There must be a timein which every man trillés ; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to tri- 
fle in company or alone. To join profit with plea- 
sure, has been an old precept among men who have 
had very different conceptions of profit. All have 
agreed that our amusements should not terminate 
wholly in the present moment, but contribute more 
or less to future advantages. He that amuses hiin- 
self among well chosen companions, can scarcely 
fail to receive from the most careless and obstrepe- 
rous meriment, which virtue can allow, some use- 
ful hints; nor can converse on the most familiar to- 
pics, without some casual information. The loose 
sparkles of thoughtless wit may give new light to 
the mind, and the gay contention for paradoxieal 
positions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendships that 
give happiness and consolation, relief or security, 
are generally found. A wise and good man is nev- 
er so amiable asin his unbounded and familiar in- 
tervals. Heroic. generosity, or philosophical ‘dis- 
coveries May compel veneration and respect, but 
love always implies some kiad of natural or volun- 
tary equality, andis only to beexecuted by thatiev- 
ity and cheerfulness which disencumbers all minds 
from awe and solicitude, invites the modest to free= 
dom, and exalts the timorous to confidence. ‘This 
ease and frankness is certain to please, whatever be 
the character of him who exerts it ; if our superiors 
descend from their elevation, we love them for les- 
sening the distance at which we are placed before 
them, and, inferiors, from whom we can receive no 
other advantage, will always keep our affections 
while they give us pleasure. 

Every man finds himself differently affected by 
the sight of fortresses of war, and palaces of plea- 
sure, we look on the height and strength of the bul- 


iwarks with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, because 
it, and check it at the first discovery by proper | 


we cannot think of defence, without thinking like- 
wise of danger; but range delighted through the 
gay apartments of the palace, because, nothing 
is impressed by them on the mind but joy and fes- 





tivity. Such is the difference between great and 


‘amiable characters, with protectors we are safe, 


with companions we are happy: 
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» PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


GRAMMAR. 


Grammar is that knowledge of words which quali- 
fies the possessor for speaking and writing witli 





the rules of particular languages, as founded on the 


propriety. ParricuLar GramMar comprehends: 
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practice of those who have that sort of conspicuous- 
ness in society which is considered as entitling them 
to fix the standard in each. Every language has 
thus a grammatical system of its own, All lan- 
guages, however, possess some circumstances in 
common. Prevalent analogies are developed in 
their origin and history, and certain leading prin- 
ciples are found to obtain in the application of them 
to the purposes of speech. The general doctrines 
discovered by the comparison of different languages 
form the important science of Pa1tLosorHicat, or 
Onivrrsat GRAMMAR, 
Universat GRAMMAR. 

This science unfolds the principles by which man 
is directed in the contrivance of the varieties of 
words. Its utility is extended by the opportunities 
which it gives of tracing the connection which the 
phenomena of language, considered as a production 
of the human mind, have with the other principles 
of our nature. 

As the term Grammar has been currently applied 
to a much inferior department of knowledge, some 
have thought proper to give Universal Grammar 
the apparently more elegant designation of the TuE- 
ORY OF LANGUAGE. ‘Bhis latter designation, how- 
ever, comprebends all the general branches of im- 
quiry connected with language, which are treated 
under various articles of this work, such as ALPHA- 
BET, Etymotocy, Purrtorocy, and Lanavace, 
Its most interesting branch eonsists of those ingui- 
ries which, under the name of Universat Gram- 
MAR, we hear propose to lay before our readers. 

Language being the leading instrument by which 
men communicate their thoughts to one another, it 
is to that we undoubtedly owe the most important 
improvements of which our intellectual character 
issugceptible It might therefore have been ex- 
pected that an inquiry into its nature would neces- 
sarily imply an elucidation of all the laws of thought. 
But its province does not extend altogether so far ; 
and, by keeping it within its due bounds, we shall 
do greater justice both to this science and to those 
with which it is connected. We shall find that the 
points of viewin which man appears in thinking | 
and in speaking are not so perfectly identical as has 
been imagined. Itis not true that Universal Gram- 
mar implies the whole theory of human thought ; 
yet it implies a great and imporiant part of it ; and 
the habit which the study of it gives us of investi- 
gating the subject, and the analogies which it fur- 
nishes for the prosecution of the rest, may, under 
judicious management, contribute materials towards 
a perfect knowledge of the general philosophy of 
mind. 

We have intimated that this science originates 
in the comparison of different languages. It is not 
indeed very flattering to the pride of human intel- 
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as undignified, to ascribe the discovery of the prin- 
ciples of Universal Grammar to a circumstance 
which might be regarded as accidental, viz. the mul- 
tiplicity of languages existing among mankind.— 
{ts principles must operate in the formation of each 
individual language ; and the science might there- 
fore appear to admit of being investigated with suf- 
ficient certainty, by a direct inquiry into the ope- 
rations of the human mind, or by the obvious analy- 
sis of any single language. This might be thought 
sufficient to distinguish all that is requisite to the 
purposes of speech from every thing whimsical or 
peculiar, that is, from those turns of words and of 
phraseology which ought to be reckoned idiomatic. 
It might, at least, seem reasonable to expect that 
the principles would be discovered by paying atten- 
tion to the variations and analogies existing among 
those words of any language which are not imme- 
diately and evidentiy borrowed from a foreign 
source. It might even be thought possible to col- 
lect them by recording the early operations of a 
child in learning the use of his native language. 
That the principles of this science could have been 
so discovered, it would be rash to deny. But tie 
well known obstructions opposed to science by the 
delicacy and proneness to error which mark the hu- 
man faculties, and the various external biases which 
the mind receives, operate in all ages to prevent sci- 
entific inquiry from being made, and in corrupting 
the accuracy of the results obtained. Hence weare 
sometimes indebted to fortunate accidents for an in- 
troduction to the right path of inquiry, and for the 
discovery of truths which lad otherwise a chance of 
One of ibese fortu- 
nate accidents, as relating to the subject of our pre- 
sent article, is the existence of various languages in 
the world, and the access which individuals have to 
compare them together. The success which philo- 
sophers have met with in these inquiries has arisen 
from the study of languages the most diversified from 
each other in their structure. Those of ancient 
Greece and Rome have, for example, been compar- 
ed with those of modern Europe, and both these 
with the languages of the East, and the great dif- 
ferences apparent in the origin and structure have 
afforded a valuable opportunity of tracing, with a 
scientifi¢e hand, the general operations of man in 
this conspicuous department of his active efforts. 
An extensive erudition in literature confers eman- 
cipation from that enthralling influence, which any 
single language exercises over those whose knowl- 
edge is confined to it. The errors which the habits 
of one would produce receive correction from the 
attention exacted by the varying genius of another. 
These inquiries might even lead us a step higher. 
They might enable us to discover whether or not 
there are any circumstances in which the habits 
common to all languages mark a prevailing errone- 


remaining for ever unknown. 
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ous bias in our natre, and might lead us to im- 
prove and purify in this department the perspicuity 
of our intellect. 

The difficulty of the subject renders it at least 
prudent to avail ourselves of all the aids which can 
be afforded by diversities in the structure of langua- 
ges. These, indeed, are of themselves elegant sub- 
jects of study. No person who cultivates them can 
be indifferent about Universal Grammar, or insensi- 
ble to the intimate connection which exists between 
the two pursuits. A very limited fact in philoso- 
phy not unfrequently suggests an important doctrine 
im the philosophy of Grammar, which is afterwards 
confirmed by multiplied evidences, and, though 
formerly overlooked, exhibits, when known, a 
character of internal truth, and throws a broad 
light over the whole extent of the subject. 

In no circumstance does the difficulty of this sub- 
ject appear more conspicuous than in the diversity 
of sentiment which prevails on it. This diversity 
is indeed capable of being represented as chiefly, if 
not entirely, verbal. But, where verbal differences 
are pertivaciously adhered to, some misconceptions. 
with regard to the subject itself are undoubtedly 
more or less prevalent. It cannot be said to be 
clearly understood among all who cultivate it, un- 
less they either agree in the choice of the words by 
which their theories are expressed, or concur in 
acknowledging their differences of phraseology to 
be immaterial. 

This is not at present the case. The cultivators 
of the science are divided into parties, which seem 
so distant from one another, that the philosophical 
analysis of language may be considered as still in 
itsinfancy. ‘The account which we shall now give 
of it will not arrogate to itself the rank of a system 
matured for indiscriminate adoption. It will only 
be offered for deliberate consideration as an attempt 
to advance the progress of this interesting branch 
of study, by exhibiting explanations which will 
show to partial systems several of their leading de- 
fects, and reconcile a variety of disputes without 
compromising the spirit of investigation. 

CHAP. 1. 

On the Object or Universal Office of Language. 

In order to investigate the characteristic differen- 
ces by which words are distinguished, it is essen- 
tial that we entertain correct ideas of the oBsJEcT 
or puRPOSE of language. Grammarians have hith- 
erto satisfied themselves, with describing it as con- 
sisting in the COMMUNICATION OF OUR THOUGHTS, 
Yet it does not appear certain that they have al- 
ways entertained the same views of what is meant 
by this communication. Vague notions of the of- 
fice of language have in consequenee been enter- 
tained, and, a confusion arising from this cause has 
impeded the inquiries which were made into the 
origin ‘and distinctions of the various parts of 


speech. Mr. Harris describes it as consisting in 
“an exhibition of the energies or motions of the 
soul.” These he divides into perception and voli- 
tion ; and he considers every sentence as either “a 
sentence of assertion,” or “‘ a sentence of volition.” 
Some consider the object of language as simply con- 
sisting in the exhibition of a connection betwixt 
one idea and another, and therefore make the act of 
AIFIRMATION its universal office. These opinions. 
though slightly varying, agree in stating the com- 
munication of our thoughts to be the object of lan- 
guage. 

That we may divest the subject of ambiguity, we 
shall inquire in what respects thought is ever com- 
municated by language ; what are the circumstan- 
ces that lead to such communication ; and whether 
or not the importance of this object entitles it to be 
regarded as the sole and definite purpose for which 
it is formed and employed. 

Men may evince, by various signs, that particu- 
lar thoughts occupy theirminds. This is not only 
done by pantomimical language, but by oral sounds 
constituting the materials of verbal discourse. We 
sometimes shew by involuntary exclamations that 
we are affected by certain impressions called pas- 
sions, which, though they originate from outward 
causes, do not necessarily point to such causes in 
our mode of expressing them. At other times, 
words are employed as the signs of external objects 
which are known to the person addressed. ‘The ef- 
fect of the employment of these is to recal to his 
recollection ideas formerly possessed by him. We 
show, at the same time, that they occupy our own 
minds. ‘The meaning of the words being formerly 
known, they exhibit nothing new, except their con- 
nection with some present occasion. Old ideas thus 
recalled, however, do not constitute exactly the 
same state of thought which accompanied the for- 
mer employment of the words. The mental exerci- 
ses excited by the same word at different times are 
not strictly the same. They cannot be identical, 
because they are separate instances of mental exer- 
cise. But they are not even perfectly similar. A- 
midst the varying movements of the human mind. 
in which one thought impels another, and in which 
external and internal causes modify the state of the 
percipient being, the appropriate affection produced 
by any particular word can never he separately 
obtained. It is always modified, either by humour, 
by degrees of activity in the mind, or by the kinds 
of exercise in which it has been previously engaged. 

The most important modifications of the mental 
effects of words arise from their connection, with 
one another. By changes in this connection, new 
junetions of ideas are presented to the mind of the 
person addressed. The signs of thoughts formerly 
known to him are so exhibited as to excite impres- 





sions possessing the most striking novelty, and im- 
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parting the most important character, both to the 
immediate thoughts of the individual, and to those 
which are liable to occur on numerous future occa- 
sions. This is the case when, by means of words 
well understood, and therefore conveying in their 
separate state no idea that is new, we communicate 
information to one another, and exercise an influ- 
ence on human opinions. On this office of language 
depends the whole benefit which mankind derive 
from the records of literature and science. 

Engrossed by this most dignified application of 
Janguage, authors have been induced to consider 
it as consisting entirely in assertion ; that is, in ex- 
pressing the connection of one idea with another, 
and conveying by ihese means new information. 
But, it may be called in question hew far this ac- 
count is strictly applicable to all language, or may 
be trusted for our guidance in tracing the steps of 
iis earliest history. 

It has been hastily assumed, that language arises 
from an original and universal inclination to impart 
our thoughts gratuitously to one another. From 
this cause it has sometimes been erroneously con- 
cluded, that it is notaing else than a faithful tran- 
script of the successions of human thought. This, 
A man does not 


however, is not its character. 


speak simply because he thinks. Itis not a neces- 
sary resaltof the pessession of a thinking faculty, 
nor does the inclination to speak regularly accom- 
pany its operations. [t is the eflect of a range of 
thoughts, which must be considered as limited when 
compared to tlhe whele phenomena of mind. Speech 
like every other voluatary act of man, is founded 
oa the presence of particular motives. It originates 
in bis social nature taking advantage of his social 
state ; and it depends on the knowledge which each 
has of various links of connection existing betwixt 
himself and other thinking beings. 

It is not naturai to man to communicate all his 
thoughts. Supposing, therefore, that a complete 
analysis of the origin of thought were in our 
possession, this would not necessarily bring along 
with it a perfect theory of the origin and character 
of language ; nor would the most perfect history of 
the formation of language lead us in the opposite 
direction to a perfect analysis of the nature of 
thought. . 

But, allowing that we do not by means of lan 
guage communicate all our thoughts, that we make 
a selection among them suited to our several occa- 
sions, it might still be contended that we do nothing 
else by means of language than communicate our 
thoughts ; that this is its universal office; and that 
this position might be assumed as fundamental in en- 
tering on the subject of universal Grammar. 

Some considerations will, we conceive, warrant 
usin hesitating before we concede even this point 
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tation in which this theory is true; but it ig 
certainly susceptible of a meaning which is errone- 
ous, and which has tended in some cases to distort 
philological inquiry. On the supposition now men- 
tioned, language would still be considered as_pro- 
perly an exhibition of human thought.* 

The first observation which we have to make on 
this account of the subject is, that, if it were cor- 
rect, language ought always to have a definite re- 
ference to our sentiments, and ought in fact to ex- 
press them with fidelity. But we find that, when 
we desire a person to perform any act, our mo- 
tives for it are kept out of view, and are not intend- 
ed to be contemplated by the individual spoken to. 
The motives which are expeeted to operate on him 
are ideas of a different sort which we endeavour to 
excite. Evenin theuse of the plainest affirmations, 
we do not necessarily exhibit our own thoughts. 
We may excite thovghts completely the reverse 
of them. This is always the case when we procure 
reception io a false proposition. The thought con- 
veyed by our words has indeed been revolved ia the 
mind as a contrivance for operating on anctber. In 
that other, however, we mean to produce a particu- 
lar belief. This is certainly a thought ; yet it is 
not the belief, consequently not the thought, which, 
in so far as truth is concerned, we ourselves enter- 
tain. 

It might indeed be replied, that this employment 
of languaye is unnatura! ; that itis as much a devi- 
ation from its original purpose, in the right use of 
our faculties, as any act of drivelling folly commit- 
ted by means of language, which ongbt not to be 
regarded as entering into its original character. But 
itisto be remembered that this use of language, 
though disengenuous, is still characteristic of intel- 
lect and address. 

{t might also be said, that in this use of language 
we closely imilate the sentences in which our own 
ideas are bona fide communicated, and that our suc- 
cess in falsehood depends on the closeness of this 
imitation. This fact only shows that dissimulatien 
does not affect language in its structure. But its 
object must imply the real‘motives of the speaker.— 
This accouut of it, therefore, must be deficient. If 
we can form a general theory on the subject which 
will embrace these as well as al] other occasions on 
which it is used, a material advantage will un- 
doubtedly be obtained. 

The existence of false sentences is not our only 
reason for declining to regard the communication 
of thought, at least that communication which con- 
sists in assertion, as the universal office of language. 





* Fora more varied illustration of this and some other 
views nearly coinciding with those which are here ex- 
pressed, we refer to a paper onthe“ the theory of lan- 
guage,” contained in the 7th volume of the Transactions 





We shall not etop to inquire if there is any accep- 
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We shall find that Imperative Sentences cannot 


tions or communications of our knowledge. 
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without great awkwardness, be reduced to affirma- 
But, 
reserving that argument for the next chapter, we 
shall now endeavour to unfold, in a more detailed 
manner, some of the intricacies in which this part 
of the subject is involved. 

Different circumstances concur to impress the 
philosophical inquirer with an idea, that the com- 
munication of our thonghts is the object of language. 
One, at which we have already hinted, is, that 
this communication is the object of a great part of 
language, perhaps by far the greatest. This is most 
especialiy the case in polished and literary commu- 
nities. Itis the object of the greater part of the 
Janguage of men of philesophical habits, the only 
persons who concern themselves with analytical in- 
quiries on the subject; and it recommends itself as 
exhibiting the most important species of influence 
which language has exerted on society. 

There are also some particulars in which all hu- 
man speech agrees with the office of communicating 
thought, and which have led to an acquiescence in 
that account of its general object. One is, that 
the use of it always proceeds from some thoughts ex- 
isting in the mind. Another is, that language con- 
sists of the signs of thought. A third, that the 
thoughts corresponding to these signs are contem- 
plated by the individual using them. And the last 
is, that language terminates in exciting thoughts in 
the person addressed. But, though these points of 
coincidence are real, a closer attention will, we 
think, convince our readers, that they do not of 
themselves constitute a communication of our 
thoughts. 

The mere circumstance that the emplovment of 
language is in every instance the effect of previous 
thought is by no means peculiar to this department 
of human exertion. All our voluntary actions are 
as much the effect of our mental operations as the 
uttering or the writing of sentences. In the use of 
language, as in other exertions, we indeed execute 
our own designs; but the inquiry is still equally 
open as before, whet is our specific design in using 
language ? 

The second circumstance essential to language 
which has perhaps tended to confirm the notion 
that its specific object is to cummunicate our 
thoughts, is, that the signs of human thought form 
the materials of which language consists. Such 
signs are always the media employed when we 
communicate our thoughts to one another. Yet it 
may be inquired, whether they admit of being also 
applied to other uses, and whether the object of 
language is, on that account, still more general.? 

The third circumstance of which we took notice, 
that the thoughts of which our words are the signs 
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tle more than a condensation of the two former, and 
requires no separate observation. 


The truth will evolve itself in the clearest light 
when we discuss the last particular in which lan- 
guage has one common character with the commu- 
nication of thought, that it produces appropriate 
thoughtsin the mind of the person addressed. ‘This 
is always the intention of the speaker, and if it is 
used by him in a skillful manner, the production of 
such thoughts is the consequence. This object is 
much more generai than the communication of our 
own thoughts ; but it is not too general to be stat- 
ed as the real object of language. The conveyance 
of our sentiments, voliticus, and opinions, is only 
an important part of it. The definite object of lan- 
guage consists in THE PRODUCTION OF THOUGHT 
RY MEANS OF ORAL SIGNS. 

By adopting this more comprehensive view of 
the subject, we avoid all difficulty about the nature 
of such sentences as are the reverse of the belief 
of the speaker. We avoid the necessity of any in- 
quiry into the propriety of considering them as in 
some sense exhibitions of the thoughts which he en- 
tertains for the moment, or as partial representa- 
tions of his habitual thoughts. We consider them, 
in common with all sentences, in a point of view in 
which they maintain the same unquestionable 
ground ; thatis, as instruments fabricated to exe- 
cute our designs ; and our universal design in lan- 
guage is, to produce in one another such mental im- 
pressions as we please. Its ulterior purposes, be- 
ing considerably diversified, admit of subdivision. 


To be Coniinued. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 





The term Grocrarny, is derived from two Greek 
words, yea the earth, and yexoa I write, and in its 
original acceptation signifies a description of the earth. 
In the progress of science, however, its meaning has 
become gradually more extended, and it is now ta- 
ken to denote, not merely an accouut of the divi- 


sions, produce, inhabitants, &c. of the earth taken 


as one whole, but also the explanation of various 
phenomena, arising from its relation to other bodies 
of the solar system. It was indeed from discoveries 
respecting the heaveuly bodies, that men first deriv- 
ed correct notions with regard to the figure and mag- 
nitude of their own planet; and it is only by the ap- 
plication of astronomical principles, that the appa- 
rently simplest of all geographical problems can yet 
be solved,—that of accurately measuring, or dis- 
tinctly expressing, the distance between twe points 
on the surface of the earth. Astronomy and geog- 
raphy have thus become intimately connected, not 
as two sciences which have merely a certain affinity 





are entertained by the individual using them, is lit- 


to each other, and which philosophers, from a wish 
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to generalise and simplify the subjects of their inves- 
tigation, have thought proper to combine, but be- 
cause the latter separated from the former ceases to 
be ascience. It is not merely for the language of 
geography that we are indebted to astronomy. It is 
from the same source, that we derive the method of 
constructing a correct representation of the globe, de- 
termining the relative position of different places 
on itssurface, and exhibiting afamiliar view of the 
various changes that are continually taking place in 
its position and outward circumstances. Ina system 
of geography, therefore, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to consider the earth as a part of the solar sys- 
tem ; to illustrate, from astronomical principles, its 
figure, magnitude and motion; toexplain the con- 
struction of the globes, with their application to the 
solution of problems ; and describe the various meth- 
ods of projecting maps and charts. This constitutes 
what is properly called Mathemalical Geography. 
The geographer may then proceed to consider the 
globe as one whole, and examine its internal struc- 
ture ; the natural divisions and inequalities of its sur- 
face ; the phenomena of tides and currents ; the mo- 
difications of its atmosphere with regard to weight, 
temperature, humidity, and motion with other nat- 
ural appearances usually included under Physical 
Geography. And, in the last place, he may view it 
as the habitation of animated and rational beings, di- 
vided into different kingdoms and siates, and exhibit- 
ing various monuments of human industry and skill. 
This forms what may be called Political Geography. 
In the following article we shall confine-ourse!ves to 
the firstof these, leaving physical geography to be 
discussed under Paysicar. Geography, Mrereoro- 
Locy, Minrraroey, &e. and political geography un- 
der the names of the respective countries, and other 
articles, where they will be treate } more fully, and 
with greater propriety, than they conld possibly be 
in the present article. Before entering on the sub- 
ject, however, it may be proper to take a short view 
of the origin and progress of geographical discoveries. 
In a rude state of society, it seems to have been 
the universal opinion, that the earth was a large cir- 
cular plane or dise, every nation supposing itself to 
be placed in the centre. 
this plane various fanciful and absurd opinions were 
entertained. The early Greeks, for example, imagi- 
ed, that in the immense expanse of the ocean nu- 
merous islands were scattered up and down, inhabi- 
ted by giants, pigmies, and a vast variety of other 
beings, which never existed but in the extravagant 
dreams of a fertile and untutored imagination ; while 
the extreme verge of the disc terminated in a chaotic 
gulph, of unknown extent, and impenetrable dark- 
ness. The difficulties and dangers which travellers 
and navigators at first encountered, in attempting to 


Of the unexplored parts of 
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the Pheenicians, who, as early as a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, had navigated the whole 
of the Mediterranean, from the eastern extremity to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and had founded the colonies of 
Utica, Carthage, and Gades. That bold and enterpri- 
sing people, anxious to reap the whole advantages of 
their discoveries, were carefu) in concealing the suc- 
cess of their adventares, but teok all possible means 
to magnify the dangers and difficulties which they 
had encountered. Accordingly we find, that long 
after this period the Greeks still regarded the islands 
in the western part of the Mediterranean, and even 
Sicily, as the habitations of monsters, and the scenes 
of enchantment. Nor did the discovery of their er- 
ror in one instance, lead them to suspect the accu- 
racy of their opinions in general. So firmly indeed 
were they persuaded of the truth of that system, 
which the writings of their poets, and particularly of 
Homer, had rendered in some measure sacred, that 
they no sooner became acquainted with a new re- 
gion, than they immediately transported to more 
distant islands those fanciful beings, which they had 

at first erroneously supposed to be inhabitants of pla- 
ces less remote. Even in later times, when the true 
figure of the earth was understood, the notions of the 
ancient Greeks, which were perhaps common to all 

nations in similar circumstances, continued to per- 

vade the writings of travellers, navigators, and bis- 

torians, and thus prejudice tended to suppress that 

spirit of curiosity and adventure, which the discove- 

ries of science might otherwise have inspired. No 

motive perhaps less powerful than avarice, could in- 

duce men to engage in an expedition in defiance of 

difficulties and dangers, against which they were 

taught to believe, that human strength and human 

prudence were equally unavailing ; and when such 

expeditions were undertaken, it would generally be 

by men little qualified, and still less disposed to com- 

municate correct and interesting information to their 

less adventurous brethren. In such circumstances, 

it does not appear at all surprising, that so many 

ages should have elapsed, before any very extensive 

or regular intercourse was established between dif 

fervent countries. 


To be continued. 








REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


PICKETS’ AMERICAN SCHOOL-CLASS BOOKS, 


Since the scientific labours of Mr. Walker hare 


rescued English orthoepy from the arbitrary dictates 
of pedantry and the fluctuations of caprice, a correct 
pronunciation, seems almost to have become a crite- 


pass the limits of their own country, and which they] rion of good breeding and liberal education. There 
were on all occasions disposed to magnify, served] will always be, it is probable some words of a pro- 
rather to confirm than refute these erroneous notions. | nunciation so ambiguous, that even among the polite 





This remark is strikingly exemplified in the case of 
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‘om 7% speakers a difference will prevail, and each must be 
ole 9 lefi to the guidance of his own ear : but, it is much 
to 3 to be doubted, whether any lexiographer will ever 
‘of | approach nearer than Mr. Walker to the establish- 
ric 4 ing of a correct standard. He has exhibited such a 
of ae philosophical knowledge of language, such extensive 
1c- S observation, such profound investigation of analogy, 
ns od with such clearness of method and perspicuity of 
Py © style, as to render any material improvement, at 
ng |) present rather to be wished than expected. Although 
ds 9) we do not consider Mr. W alker’s dictionary infalli- 
1 a ble, yet it appears to us eminently the best guide to 
1s | a correct and elegant pronunciation of our language. 
- | > (Critical review.) 

a _ Having availed ourselves of these remarks, we lay 
a ' before instructors a code of elementary books, which 
: » are subordinate and subsidiary to this invaluable dic- 
: © tionary, calculated to establish a uniformity of or- 
. 3 thography, accentuation and pronunciation in Ameri- 
3 _ can Schools; and thereby remove the general com. 
: a plaint of Teachers, respecting the disordancy ofthese 
; ‘| three important objects, in the variety of elementary 


School books. These, in order to render pronun- 
ciation &c. uniform, should correspond in substance 
with our standard dictionaries and grammars. 
Hence, the American School-class Books have been 
produced. Their systematic gradation, from the al- 
phabetto Walker's dictionary, confirming the lear- 
ner gradually in the principles, developed in that 
avork, will, we believe, meet the approbation of all 
those concerned in the education of youth. 

The American School-class Books, to which we 
invite the attention of the public and preceptors in 
particular, are printed for Daniel D. Smith, Green- 
wich-street, Eastburn & Co. Broadway, Kirk & 
Mercein, Wall-street, George Long, Pearl-street, 
Evert Duyckinck, Water-street, and sold by book- 
sellers generally in the city ; and by Steel & Co. Al- 
bany, Williams & Mason, Cincinnati, Ohio, Milli- 
gan & Co. Georgetown, Dist. Columbia, and by 
most of the respectable booksellers in the United 
States. 

No. 1. Tae Juvenite or Universat Primer.— 
This improved primer is designed to prepare the 
learner for the Juvenile Spelling-Book, and is par- 
ticularly intended by the author to assist mothers in 
the instruction of their young children. 

No. 2. Juvenrre Spevyine-Boox ; with reading 
lessons adapted to the capacities of children, calcu- 
lated to advance the learners by natural and easy 
gradations, and to teach orthography and pronun- 
ciation together: embellished with a variety of en- 
gravings ; the whole intended to furnish for the use 
of American Schools, an improved introductory 
book, to the elements of the English language —The 
following are the leading articles of the work. 

1. Spelling—2, Reading—3. A practical English 
Grammar, adapted to the understanding of young 
Jearners, answering as a first Grammar, and saving 
expeuse.—Lmproved stereotype edition. 
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No. 3. Tue Juvenire Instructor on Naturat 
GramMAR AND Reaper: intended for those who 
have made some progress in the elements of the En- 
glish language. Designed to succeed the Juvenile 
and other Spelling Books, and as au introduction te 
the Juvenile Mentor. 

A book, calculated for the intermediate classes 
has been much wished for by teachers.—After the 
learner has mastered a Spelling-book, it seems a 
waste of time to make him go over the same ground 
again. A progressive book, containing suitable ma- 
terials and adapted to the businesss of schools, will 
very much subserve and facilitate elementary in- 
struction.—Features of the Work. 

1. English Grammar—2. Moral sentences substi- 
tuted for columns of abstract words, designed for 
spelling, reading and parsing—3. Reading; Prose 
and Poetry. 

No. 4, Tue Joventie Mentor, or Secect Reap- 
incs; calculated to improve youth in reading and 
speaking with elegance and propriety, and to imbue 
their minds with sentiments of virtue, morality and 
religion. 

No. 5. Tae Juvenitr Exposiror; embracing 
Radical and derivative Orthography, with concise 
definitions , designed to aid youth in acquiring the 
Art of Reading understandingly ; together with a 
grammar of the English language, methodically di- 
gested in plain and easy rules, illustrated by exam- 
ples ; explaining the terms of Grammar and improv- 
ing its use.—Leading features of the Work. 

1. Teaching orthography, definition ; and the parts 
of speech by the inifials and terminations of words. 
By this mode, the student obtains an acquaintance 
with the words of our language in the most expedi 
tious and proper manner. 

2. Reading and synonymizing. This is an ifem in 
elementary instruction of special utility. It elicits 
thought, commands attention, and secures improve- 
ment. 

3. Reading; Prose and Poetry ; moral, religious 
and sentimental, with rules for improving the mind. 

4. English Grammar: containing rules and obser- 
vations for assisting the more advanced students to 
write with perspicuity, elegance and accuracy. In 
this part of the Work, is inserted the Analytical and 
Synthetical method of parsing, which exhibits to the 
learner the mental connection, words have witk 
one another in construction, This method is highly 
useful in a practical course of teaching. Here, the 
learner has method without which, he would be very 
little the wiser, even were he to commit to memory 
every rule and observation in the Grammar. It is 
the want of method that retards improvement. 

No. 6. Tur GrocrarHicaL Gramma: eombi- 
ning the interrogative mode of instruction with con- 
cise definitions ; the use of Maps and the Terrestrial 

lobe. 





| This work is intended to supply the deficiency 
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complained of among teachers; viz. that our school 
Geographies are “lumbered up with tedious detail, 
or irrevelant matter.” —It has been the object of the 
Editors to present to youth the essentials of Geogra- 
phical knowledge, in as few words as possible ;—to 
put into their hands racrs and maps ;—together with 
a short treatise on the Terrestrial Globe, and Prob- 
lems which may be performed on Maps as well as 
on the Globe.—Aided by these, scholars may acquire 
knowledge at home, preparatory to school recita- 
tions.—By judicious management and suitable aux- 
iliary school-books, children may improve them- 
selves much, while under the parental roof, and 
thereby, be enabled to execute their daily exercises 
with more ease and facility. 

No. 7. TueJouvenite Mirror. This work is de- 
Signed to make youth both wiser and better, and to 
exhibit to Teachers and Parents the most rational and 
judicious management and instruction of youth. 

By A. & J. W. Picket, principals of Manhattan 
School. 

No. 8. Watxer’s Criticat Pronouncine Dic- 
TIONARY AND Expositor OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE ; abridged by the Rev. Thomas Smith of Lon- 
don, for the use of scheols. 

> Teo this code of Elementary books, the Editors 
invite the attention of the public ; persuaded, that af- 
ter a careful investigation, their merits will be ac- 
knowledged and duly appreciated. 








ENCOURAGEMENT OF LEARNING AND THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS, STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY 
OUR CHIEF MAGISTRATES, &Cc. 


It has often been observed by philosophers and 
statesmen, that, in proportion, as men are well in- 
formed, their liberties civil and religious, are more 
secure from the grasp of monarchical and ecclesias- 
tical ambition and tyranny ; because, understanding 
their rights and immunities, which governments are 
intended to confer and support, they contend fer 
them with ardour, and are capable, from the expan- 
sion of their intellect, to detect the artifices ot the 
crafty and aspiring demagogue or king. Men only 
become slaves, when ignorance usurps the place of 
reason, and intellect expires. Ungoverned by those 
powers which distinguish man froin the animal crea- 
tion, or suffering them to be cramped and almost 
destroyed by the arm of despotism, nations as well 
as individuals are incapable to discover the schemes 
of cunning, and have not courage when detected to op- 
pose them; they yield without resistance, and lan- 
guish in wretchedness, without the hope of allevia- 
ting their state, or of enjoying those rights, to which 
by nature they are intitled, and which are the Palla- 
dium of the free and enlightened. The very day 
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says Homer, that God makes man a slave, takes 
half his worth away. 

The diffusion of knowledge is desirable in all coun- 
tries and in all circumstances ; teaching on the one 
hand the privileges and perogatives which constitute 
the happiness and object of society and government ; 
and on the other, those great truths by which, we 
must regulate our conduct, in order to insure respect 
and peace of mind in this sublunary sphere, and eter- 
nal felicity in that world of spirits to which we are 
all rapidly hastening. 

Under a republican form of government, it has of- 
ten been asserted, and with justice, that men ought 
particularly to be enlightened. ‘This sentiment is 
prevalent, from our venerable first magistrate to those 
whose calling prevents them from examining with 
aceuracy and subtility into moral, scientific, or po- 
litical subjects. Convinced, that the perpetuity of 
our happy constitution depends upon this, the wor- 
thy officers who presidr over this extensive empire, 
with honeur to themselves and advantage to the citi- 
zens, have recommended the subject of education 
and the best means of diffusing it to the country at 
large, and the legislatures of the various States. 

Extracts from the messages of the President’s, and 
the different Governors, will form the present num- 
ber; to be continued whenever they come to hand. 


Extract from the President's Message. 


After expatiating at some length, whether Congress 
have the right to afford intercourse between the va- 
rious parts of the country by means of good roads and 
canals, and having suggested to Congress the pro- 
priety of recommending to the states the adoption of 
an amendment to the constitution, which shall give 
Congress this right, he says, ‘I think proper to suggest, 
also, in case this measure is adopted to include, in 
the amendment sought, aright in Congress to insti- 
tute, likewise, seminaries of learning, for ihe all im- 
portant purpose of diffusing knowledge among our 
fellow citizens throughoul the United States. 


Extract from the Message of the Hon. Dewit Clinton, 
Governor of the State of New-York, to the Le 
ture. 


gislu- 

“ The fund appropriated to common schools con- 
sists of about one million of dollars, and eighty thou- 
sand acres of land. The income for distribution this 
year is 60,000 dollars. Having participated in the 
first establishment of the Lancasterian system in this 
country, having carefully observed its progress, and 
witnessed its benefits, I can confidently recommend 
it as an invaluable improvement, which by a wonder- 
ful combination of economy in expense and rapidity 
of instruction, has created a new era in education— 
and I am desirous that all our common schools should 
be supplied with teachers of this description. As this 
system operates with the same efficacy in education, 





that laber-saying machinery does in the useful arts, 
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it will be readily perceived that it is peculiarly adapt- 
edtothis country. For if by its means, one teacher 
can perform the functions of ten, and if a pupil can 
learn in one week as much as he would in one month 
in the common way itis evident that more wealth, 
more labor, more time and more industry can be de- 
voted to the ordinary occupations of life without inte; - 
fering with the dispensation ofknowledge. Wherever 
it has been attempted, it has succeeded, and severa! 
parts of the state have experienced its benefits. Com- 
petent teachers can be educated for this express pur- 
pose, and in sufficient number to supply all our com- 
mon schools, by sending intelligent young men to 
the Lancasterian semitaries in New-York, where 
they will be instruectéd gratuitously and where in the 
course of a few months they will acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the system. Appropriations for*this 
purpose by the several common schools out of their 
portion ol the general fund, under the direction of 
the superintendant, will defray the small expense 
attending the attainment of this important object. 

The flourishing condition of our higher seminaries 
of education isa pleasing demonstration of the in- 
creasing progress of mentaiimprovement, and a pow- 
erful incentive to liberal dispensations of public pa- 
tronage. Under the auspices of learned and enlight- 
ened instructors, our colleges are constantly increas- 
1g in students, and extending in usefulness; and 
the intermediate seminaries between the common 
schools and colleges, have also greatly diffused the 
blessings of education. Funds to the amount of 
750,000 dollars have been granted to the three col- 
lezes, and about 100,000 dollars tothe thirty-eight 
incorporated academies. While this liberality of 
patronage reflects konor on the State, it cannot be 
too forcibly inculcated, nor too generally under- 
stood, that in prompting the great interests of moral 
and intellectual cultivation, there can be no prodi- 
gality in ihe application of the public treasure. 

The colleges,of physicians and surgeons are em- 
inently deserving of public consideration —The in- 
crease of the institution in New-York, in the num- 
ber of iis students, in the amplitude of its accommo- 
dations, and in the respectability of its character, has 
kept pace with the science and celebrity of its pro- 
fessors. And the recent addition of distinguished 
teachers to the establishment in Fairfield, places it 
on high ground, and ia the road te prosperity and 
usefulness. The appropriations to medical educa- 
tion do not exceed 60,000 dollars, a sum by no means 
commensurate with the importance of the object.— 
Every well educated Physician becomes not only 
a conservator of health, but a missionary of science, 
Wherever he establishes himself, he wifl convey and 
cummunicate useful knowledge. Two hundred of 
our youth annually dispersed over the country, in- 
structed in medical knowledge and its cognate sci- 
ences, will in the course of a few years effect an aug- 
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honorable and beneficial to the community. And no 
measure can be more conducive to the prosperity of 
our medical institutions, to the respectability of the 
professions, and to the preservation of public healtl:, 
than a law rendering an attendance upon lectures in 
the university, an indispensable passport to medical 
practice. 

The principal societies devoted to literature, sci- 
ence and the arts in the ciiy of New-York, have by 
the liberal patronage of the municipal authorities 
been collected in a spacious and accommodating ed- 
ifice, under the denomination of the New-York In- 
stitution. ‘These associations are forming extensive 
and invaluable collections of the works of the fine 
arts ; of our animal, vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions ; and of books and manuscripts illustrating our 
civil, ecclesiastical and natural history, our geogra- 
phy, antiquities and statistics. They are also zea- 
lously engaged in exploring the extensive field of na- 
tural science ; in developing the principles, of politi- 
cal philosophy, and in exalting the literature of our 
country. Whenever such institutions appear, they 
are entitled to the countenance of government, for 
there will ever be an imtimate and immutable alliance 
between their advancement and the glory and pros- 
perity of the state.” 

To which, he adds—“ the immense fund appropri- 
ated to schools and acadeinies, has also been kept 
out of view, because I deem it sacred provision for the 
education of the present and all fulure generations,” 
which oughi never to be disturbed, diverted or impaired. 


Extract from the Message of the Hon. William Miller, 
Governor of .Vortk Carolina, to the Legislature. 
‘¢To enlighten the public mind in a free govern- 

ment, has ever been held the surest mode of perpet- 
uating the blessings of that governmeut. In proper- 
tion as each individual in a community is informed, 
just in that proportion is he calculated to appreciate 
the benelits derived from that community. To de- 
vise a plan by witch instruction may be extensively 
diffused, eeeupied some portion ei tre last legisla- 
ture, and as the subject may again be submitted fur 
your consideration, it may noi be unseasonable for 
me thus to invite your attention to it in a parliewer 
manner. 


Extract from the Message of the Wfon. Oliver Wolcet?, 


Governor of Connecticut, to the Legislature. 

It isthe policy of every wise state to consider well 
iis situation and resources, and by systematical ar- 
rangements to acquire and maintain some honoura- 
ble distinction among its neighbours, founded on a 
principle the least exposed to depression. In what 
ever relates to education, or the means of unfolding 
and directing the human faculties to objects eonnec- 
ted with the great interests of society, present and fu- 
ture; this state has nothing to apprehend frem exter- 





mentation in the state of generalingormation equally H nal competition and rivalships. It cannot be a ques 
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tion whether all our existing institutions ought to be 
maintained, but in what degree, and in what manner 
they can best be invigorated, extended, and directed 
to new objects of public utility. Itis certain that no 
fame can be so durable, as that which would arise 
from the possession of institutions for the cultivation 
of the human intellect, of acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence ; and in proportion to our success in obtain- 
ing this distinction, will be the extension of an influ- 
ence more brilliant and useful than any which can 
be derived from accumulations of wealth or territorial 
dominion.” 


Extract from the message of the Hon. Jonathan Jen- 
nings, to the Legislatuer of Indiana. 


The establishment of a system of commen schools 
throughout the inhabited portion of our state, will 
meet that consideration which its importance dic- 
tates. The operation of such a system, so arranged 
asto afford the means to every description of our 
citizens, to educate their children, will secure the 
morals of the rising generation : the better prepare 
them for the discharge of their several and respec- 
tive duties; and to estimate the value of our free 
institutions—the surest guarantees of that love of 
country, so essential to the permanence of our form 
of government.” 

In addition to the ahove we give from memory the 
substance of that part of Governor Worthington’s 
message, respecting the organization and support of 
schools. In our next we shall give the ideas in his 
own words, together with those of the Governors of 
the other states. I am rejoiced says he to see the lau- 
dable spirit manifested by the people of Ohioin estab- 
lishing seminaries of learning, and in selecting good 
instructors. He particularly recommends to the le- 
gislature, the establishment of schools patronized by 
ihe state, and the best systems of education to be 
adopted, &c.” 


Extract from the Message of the Hon. Gabriel Slaugh- 
ter, Governor of Kentucky, to the Legislature. 

I presume yon willagree with me, that nothing in 
this government, whose firmest rock is public senti- 
ment, ismore worthy of your attention than the pro- 
motion of education, not only by endowing Colleges 
or Universities upon a liberal plan, but by diffusing 
through the country seminaries and schools for the 
education of all classes of the community ; making 
them free to all poor children and the children of 
poor persons. At an early period, there was granted 
to each county in the state 6000 acres of land for the 
establishment and support of schools: this has been 
productive of some good, but the fund has proved 
inadequate to meet the enlightened and liberal views 
of the legislature. It is essentially necessary that 
schools be more diffused to suit the convenience of 
the people.—Knowledge and virtue are every where 
the surest basis of public happiness; the strongest 
Darriers against usurpation; a powerful check to 
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mal-administration, vy rendering it necessary for 
those in power to secure not the blind, but the en- 
lightened confidence of the people. Every child 
born in the state should be considered a child of the 
republic, and educated at the public expence, where 
the parents are unable to do it. Such a system will 
not only improve the minds and morals of our youth, 
and thereby render our free institutions more dura- 
ble, but by thus diffusing the benefits of government 
throughout the body politic, it will be strengthened 
in the affections of the people. W. 
To be continued. 
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ARITH METICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
APARTMENT. 








Desirous of rendering this work subservient, in a 
great measure to the interests of parents, and those 
engaged in educating youth, the Editors intend in 
the following article, to give a concise account of 
the origin and progress of Arithmetic.—It is acknowl- 
edged by all that this is an important branch of stu- 
dy. To trace, therefore, its development and te 
show the most approved methods of inculcating its 
principles, and those of other branches of mathe- 
matical Jearning, and conveying to young minds the 
processes of operartion in such a manner, that they 
may perform their exercises with accuracy and des- 
patch, is worthy of investigation, and especially, by 
those who superintend the instruction of youth. 

The present number will be appropriated to the 
history of this subject, believing, that will be intere<- 
ting to all, concerned in training youth for the pur- 
suits of life. It is always pleasant and gratifying to 
trace to their respective authors, the many valuable 
improvements, that now make such a conspicuous 
appearance in Modern Science. And, indeed, if 
is a debt we owe our predecessors, to assign to them 
the credit due from their successful labours. 

No method is so well adapted to elicit the most 
vigorous efforts of the mind, as trials at solutions of 
ingenious problems in science. The Editors, there- 
fore, design to commence a series of such under the 
different heads of Arithmetic. The questions wiil 
sometimes be original ; at others, selected. This lat- 
ter plan is adopted, because, it is believed, that 
there are many useful and ingenious questions whose 
solutions are not yet made public, or if they have 
been, itis presumed, more elegant and concise ones 
may be obtained. 

After the Arithmetical part is finished, (as observed 
in the Prospectus) a similar plan will be pursued, as 
near as may be consistent with the nature of the 
science, with Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
and their applications to the different branches of 
mixed Mathematics. 

To be continued. 
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S. Marss, Printer. 














